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ENOUGH. 


WE have some indistinct recollection—perhaps a 

mere visionary notion—of having met with a fairy tale, 

in which figured two evil genii, or enchanters, we will 

not be positive which, who tormented all who fell into 

their clutches, but in very opposite modes. One of 
them, whose name was 7'u/-Jttel, martyred his victims 

by starving and pinching them, and inflicting on them 

all sorts of pains and hardships ; whereas the other, 

Tum-Utch, delighted in torturing his after a far more 

extraordinary fashion—compelling them to gorge at 

juxurious banquets till they sickened; to toil, by 

jumping about to the sound of music, till they were 

ready to drop with fatigue ; to sit all night long at 

tables covered with green baize, and call it playing ; 

to smile at what they loathed, to caress what they 

scorned, to embrace what they hated ; to endure the 

scourgings of a foul fiend named Onwee, and, while 

writhing under his lash, call it pleasure. There was 
also a benevolent fairy, Zn-uf' by name, within whose 
domain, situated midway between the abodes of the 
two evil genii, all breathed peace and happiness ; yet 
such was the infatuation of mankind, that few chose 
to take up their abode there, at least for any length of 
time—since those who escaped from the clutches of 
Tul-Ittel, made all possible haste to reach the fatal 
land of Tum-Utch; while those who were already 
there persisted in fancying themselves to be suffering 
from the tyranny of Tul-Ittel, and that instead of 
turning back, they must still press farther onwards in 
the same direction, ere they could meet with the 
benevolent En-ujf, and find repose beneath her pro- 
tection. 

' Fairy tales are now thought silly things, and have 
fallen quite out of fashion ; yet we cannot help think- 
ing that: as good a moral is to be extracted from that of 
which we have just given the substance, as from some of 
the fashionable literary productions of the present day 
—one, moreover, quite as applicable and as much called 
for at the present day as at any former period of society. 
Hardly need we say who are the characters masked 
orthographically—if it be not an Hibernianism so to 
express ourselves—under the fancifully spelt appella- 
tions bestowed upon them in the tale ; or to explain 
that if a great many in the world suffer from having 
Too Little, and some others from possessing Too 
Much of the good things of this life—converted by 
them into evils—very small indeed is the number of 
those who have, or believe they have, Enough. 

How many toil on, disquiet, and harass themselves, 
as if desperately struggling against poverty, at the 
same time that they are surrounded with abundance ! 
—have not only enough, but more than enough—far 
more, in fact, than they actually enjoy. Still on they 
go, worrying themselves incessantly in the endeavour 
to grasp at increase of superfluity, as if under the in- 
fluence of some fatal spell. To the tasks of labour 
there are seasons of intermission, but to the toils 
imposed by the vain endeavour to satisfy imaginary 
wants, there are none : it is like attempting to fill the 
sieve of the Danaides, or to destroy the fabled Hydra 
by cutting off its head. For one wish of the kind that 
is gratified, two others at least, more desperately 
craving still, start up in its stead. 

It would seem that Enough is a nonentity, a 
dream, a chi thing conceived as possible 
tebe met with, yet never found—or if found, of so 
fleeting and fugitive a nature, that it instantly escapes 
from us again. As far, indeed, as our neighbours are 
concerned, we can generally find very good and suffi- 
cient reasons wherefore they ought to sit down per- 
fectly satisfied and content with what has fallen to 


their lot, be it ever so little. Those around, or in the 
class beneath us, are poor dissatisfied mortals, who 
know not what they would have. If the poor can get 
bread, they ought to be grateful and happy ; for them 
to be otherwise, under such circumstances, is nothing 
less than flying in the face of Providence. In our 
case—that is, in each man’s particular case—the argu- 
ment becomes altogether changed, and every one can 
find very good reasons wherefore he should be ex- 
empted from the rule he lays down for others, and be 
privileged to be discontented. Some few, indeed, 
there are, “the happiest of their kind,” who enjoy in 
tranquillity what is within their reach, without striv- 
ing after more, or envying those to whose portion 
more has fallen. Such a one was William White- 
head, who succeeded Cibber in the laureatship—at 
least if he was at all sincere in the apology he addressed 
to a friend who had remonstrated with him for his 
want of ambition in securing to himself greater inde- 
pendence. Of poetry, there is not much in White- 
head’s stanzas, but of that practical sense which the 
world esteems foolishness, though it does not venture 
so to call it, a very great deal. We shall therefore 
take the liberty of extracting some lines. 
** You say I’m dependent ; what, then, if I mako 
That dependence quite easy to me? 
Say, why should you envy my lucky mistake, 
Or why should I wish to be free? 
Many men of less worth, you partially cry, 
To splendour and opulence soar : 
Suppose I allow it; yet, pray, sir, am I 


Less happy because they are more? 

Nor e’er may my pride or my folly reflect 

On fav’rites whom fortune has made, 
Regardless of thousands who pine in neglect 

In pensive obscurity’s shade ; 
With whom, when comparing the merit I boast, 

Though raised by indulgence to fame, 
I sink in confusion, bewilder’d and lost, 

And wonder I am what I am.” 


So far from being thought sound philosophy, such 
sentiments will be reckoned downright puerility by 
the majority of the world—very passable make-believe 
in rhyme, but never intended to be acted up to by 
sensible people. Childish enough, they may, doubt- 
less, be termed in one sense, because they evince that 
happy child-like disposition, which, so that it enjoys 
its innocent and cheaply purchased pleasures, heeds 
not what they may be héld in the opinion of others ; 
whereas, it is an undue regard for the opinion of others 
that prevents us from resting satisfied with sufficiency, 
Prosperity—-happiness—is nothing, so long as we do 
not appear to be more prosperous and happier than 
those in the same sphere. To be envied is the grand 
object, of which Znough falls far short, and for which 
there can never be enough of 700 Much. 

It would be better were we more frequently to look 
at those below, and gaze less at those above us, than 
we now do. It is true, we do often turn our eyes in 
the first-mentioned direction, but then it is generally 
to look down with unpitying indifference or contempt 
on those less favoured than ourselves—rather for the 
purpose of indulging our pride and self-conceit, than 
with feelings of gratitude at perceiving how much our 
worldly portion exceeds our deserts, when compared 
with that of numbers whose real merits may far ex- 
ceed our own. 

In a large and luxurious capital, a thousand temp- 
tations daily beset those in a middle sphere of life. 
Removed several degrees above poverty, they never- 
theless feel, in a manner, poor. Exempt from the 
necessity of toiling, surrounded by all the real com- 
forts and even indulgences of life, in a word, possessed 
of Enough, and perhaps something to spare, they are 


precisely in that condition which exposes them to a 
thousand imaginary wants and necessities, which those 
who have to earn their livelihood have not leisure even 
to dream of—certainly cannot imagine to be, by any 
possibility, attainable by themselves. The first-men- 
tioned class daily see and hear much of, and sometimes 
are brought into actual, though it be but accidental, 
contact with those moving in a much higher sphere. 
They begin, perhaps, to extend their notions and their 
wishes, to ape as far as they can what it is impossible 
for them consistently to imitate ; and fortunate is it 
if they do not at last overreach themselves, and lose 
their balance in endeavouring to catch at what seems 
so nearly within their reach—that by a strong effort 
it may possibly be plucked by them. Where good 
sense, discretion, and firmness of principle, prevail, 
there is no danger to be apprehended from the prompt- 
ings of misplaced envy and silly vanity. In very 
many, however, if not the majority of instances, the 
latter are attended to in preference to the dictates of 
sober reflection and prudence. No wonder, then, if 
numbers who, by living within their means, might live 
both in comfort and in elegance, embarrass themselves 
and families, more or less, by living not merely up to 
but beyond them. ‘This would be more excusable, or, 
rather, less inexcusable, were any thing really gained 
in regard to actual enjoyment, which is so far from 
being the case, that what should go to maintain com- 
fort is expended upon idle superfluities ; comfort and 
ease are sacrificed to mere ostentation, and positive 
neediness is scarcely concealed by the mask of a hollow 
hypocritical prosperity. 

If we abstract mere appearances, and the gratifica 
tion which vanity derives from them, there is very 
little difference between the man who possesses an 
ample sufficiency and he who has an overabundance. 
Nay, more frequently than not, will the advantage be 
found on the side of the former ; most assuredly so, if 
he be also the better informed and better principled 
man of the two, more intellectual in his tastes, more 
amiable and respectable in his personal character. 
An unlimited fortune may command unlimited 
luxuries, but not the unlimited enjoyment of them, 
or beyond a certain point—just as attainable by 
Enough as by Too Much. It cannot make forty-eight 
hours every day for lengthened enjoyment out of poor 
four-and-twenty ; even leisure is far more likely to be 
abridged than at all extended in consequence. Neither 
can it buy a man two stomachs, and a double appetite 
to each. Magnificent dinners may feed his vanity, 
yet all but his individual share of them he must eat 
entirely by proxy ; and for similar vicarious gratifica- 
tions must much of his superfluous wealth be expended. 
His fortune goes chiefly to the maintenance of other 
people—domestics and dependants—and to accumulat- 
ing what is nominally, by a sort of legal fiction as it 
were, his own, but what is used and enjoyed by visiters, 
or perhaps by total strangers. It is by proxy—by other 
persons’ eyes—that he chiefly looks at and admires 
his parks, plantations, pleasure-grounds, and gardens— 

his statue-galleries and his picture-galleries—and his 
other well-stored and costly collections of works of art. 
We have read somewhere an anecdote of a stranger, 
who, visiting the Doria gallery at Rome, was admiring 
the beautiful and far-famed Claudes, all the while 
envying the fortunate possessor of such treasures, 
when a feeble old man entered, supported by two 
attendants. It was Prince Doria himself, and — 
mournful spectacle !—he was not only infirm but 
blind. While it affords a most impressive lesson, we 
admit the case to be an extreme one ; yet it is by no 
means uncommon for the possessor of great wealth to 


be incapacitated for the enjoyment of it, by moral 
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though not by physical blindness. He may have a 
noble library, but have no taste for reading—perhaps 
be a mere fox-hunter, and never open any other book 
than a volume of the Newmarket Calendar or Sporting 
Magazine. When in the country, he may pass the 
greater part of every day in his saddle, leaving others 
to wander amidst his groves and plantations, and to 
admire the charming scenery of his park. 

Or we will suppose the reverse to be the case ; that 
the envied favourite of fortune has a cultivated and 
refined mind, and a taste for intellectual pursuits. 
His pictures, his portfolios, his cabinets, his library, 
afford him daily occupation and enjoyment. He 
studies, he draws, employs both his pencil and his 

; he is no stranger to his conservatories and gar- 
; from all and each he derives varied recreation. 


‘Oe ‘Tu other words, he puts himself nearly as may be upon 


the level of the man of Enough. Some tens of thou- 


s-mands of his income might be lopped off, without in 


with his tastes, amusements, and pursuits—or occa- 
sioning any other change whatever, except in his 
banker's book. The personal wants and expenses of 
@ man possessing the tastes just described, and there- 
fore not at all likely to have any extravagant habits in 
ether respects, lie within a very small compass indeed. 

Still, it will be said, there are some enviable privi- 
Jeges attached to and among them is 
that of being able to support a liberal style of hospi- 
tality without inconvenience. Undoubtedly it is ; yet 


if by hospitality is meant, as sometimes is, merely | ™S°4- 


keeping ready-furnished apartments, and an extrava- 
gantly supplied table d’héte, for a pack of idle visiters 
and their servants, it is a privilege which no sensible 
man need regret being deprived of. When the object 
is not parade, but the enjoyment of friendship and 
intellectual society, hospitality may be liberally exer- 
cised by those whose incomes are by no means _immo- 
derate. No man kept a better table, or entertained 
better company gt it, in the best sense of these terms, 
than Sir Joshua Reynolds ; but though his means for 
doing so were ample, they did not exceed those of 
hundreds who belong to the middling sphere of life, 
‘rather than to that above it, and who would not be 
quoted as instances of wealth. In fact, a very modest 
degree of affluence will enable a man to exercise his 
hospitality, if he seeks only to enjoy intellectual eom- 
panionship. It is not elegant social intercourse, but 
the parade of gregarious fashionable life, that is ruin- 
ously expensive to moderate fortunes. 
Nevertheless, most people will exclaim, if it be a 
fault at all, Too Much is most decidedly one on the 
right side. More than Enough never comes amiss : it 
enables us to do so much good—to relieve private 
distress, and to promote schemes of public benevo- 
lence. Unfortunately, the will is rarely found to 
keep pace with the ability in this respect ; as often as 
not, the anxiety to do good diminishes in proportion as 
the means for effeeting it increase. A great many 
people in the world are disposed to be exceedingly 
charitable and actively benevolent, so long as they can 
with decency substitute “ I would” instead of “1 will” 
do so and so. Most of them would at once stop short 
at Enough, were they urged forward by no other 
motive than that of a disinterested solicitude to be 
able to promote the welfare of others. Besides, their 
motions of Enough—that is, as far as themselves are 
goncerned—are so elastic, that their ever having more 
than Enough is almost entirely out of the question. 
Residents of the middhing clases in capital city, 
who are accustomed to see constantly before them 
examples of excessive luxury and opulence, are apt to 
contract ideas ill calculated to render them perfeetly 
fontented with their own lot, without feeling an 
aspiring after one more brilliant in outward sppear- 
ance. Yet of them, if of any, it may be truly said, 
that they would find abundant cause to exchange envy 
for « far different fevling, were they to turn their eyes 
from the few above them to the many below them— 
to contemplate the sorrow and suffering, the priva- 
tions and the wreteheduess of every kind, both mental 


extreme all the more shocking, is its being Lrought 
into immediate contrast, if not actual juxtaposition, 
with the other. Where gazing merely upon the | 
cvuleur de rose sideok things, the stranger only 
indications of thriving success and opulence, and is 
amazed at the wealth, the splenduur, the gaicty, of 


multitudes who appear ty Lave uo other pursuit than 


that of pleasure—no other task than enjoyment—there 
exists a most formidable per contra sum of misery and 
misfortune, of whieh no account is taken by him. 
society, W the merits of opera-dancers ‘orei 
actresses are treated as matters of public in’ 
munity. Yet o' myriads go to make up 
entire population of London, or any other overgrown 
capital, how frightfully large a proportion are doomed 
, or else vicious idleness and crime, 


of moral 
degradation! Between those belonging to this, and 


from 
seeming of the county, or 
country, they are rather beings ifferent regions 
and a different race. The contrasts these two distinct 
phases of civilisation offer, exceed even those between 
civilised and savage life. In the latter there is at 


least consistency : the wants and privations of one 
may be said to be those of all. Not so where they 
affect chiefly a certain c as outeasts from 


the rest. Nor do mere physical privations alone, as re- 
gards food and clothing, constitute that sum of misery 
in whieh they are but items. Scantiness of isi 
and raiment may be endured—the hermit’s Eire, and 
hermit’s rigid abstinence and ification, have been 
voluntarily submitted to before now ; ee 
enjoyments, in comparison 


make flourishi about national industry 
and prosperity. Repulsive and distressing as it is, a 
most salu lesson might be derived from occasion- 


it ts no fiction, in which horrors are e ted for 
the sake of effect, but an awful reality. ere this 
done, we should p judge of the inequalities of 


iving 
Many quite at the wrong end, contracting 
expensive habits at their first outset in life, which it 
requires a constant st afterwards to support 
even in a Easy is it to increase our expen- 
diture from time to time, ing to increased 
means, but most difficult indeed to reduce it in 

portion as the latter fall off. Fortunate is it w 

there is sufficient resolution to a scheme of 


the wisest plan in every 
cheerfully, and be thankful that such remedy 
efficaciously adopted ere too late. After all, it is not 
so much the inconvenience attending retrenchment 
itself, as the idea of what others will think and say, 
that renders it painful. This great weak 
ness, and argues, moreover, somewhat of ridiculous 
vanity. The probability is, that no one will think or 
eare about the matter at all; or should a few idle, 
Prying, gossiping acquaintances express their “ won- 
~ make their comments, they will very soon 
be tired of talking and wondering on the subject. At 
all events, it is better that they comment upon 
our sudden economy than on our extravagance ; and 
that they should wonder at our retrenching, than that 
they should hear of our ruin, and exclaim, “ Ah! I 
roe ae at ft at all 7” “It’s no more than what 
ve expected ;” “1 always thought the ——’s 
were living what they eould 7” besides 
a very great deal more to the same effeet—for never 
shrewd, and sensible, than 
when are taking to task those follies and impru- 
dences of their Sith, when 
the consequences are termed misfortunes. 

Curtail desires, and it 
cut off whet is superfluous in these last, there 
will be often found abundance where there was before 
fancied to be too little. Remember that it is safer to 
have the balance between one’s income and expendi- 


, my dear,” said the wife of 
an acquaintance of ours to her husband, “ » bya 
and contrivance, afford 


a dance, and supper afterwards, this winter. 
done for thi 


just as well make shift without this said dance and 
supper. We will therefore settle the matter so, by 
which arrangement you will save yourself a great deal 
of trouble and fuss ; and besides providing ourselves 
with what we actually do want, we shall both of us 
save what it may be exceedingly convenient to have 
in reserve on some more pressing emergency.” 

But we shall be ith di jing our own 
maxim ; for while we preach up eration and the 
prudence of being contented with Enovcn, our 
pales will probably say that we have been prosing 
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MR STEPHENS’S NEW _ WORK— 
ANTIQUITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA, 


A ¥YEw weeks since, in noticing the pretensions of 
the European Northmen to the discovery of the New 
World, a wish was expressed that some of the trans- 


stage | atlantic sevans should endeavour to illustrate that 


and similar subjects by examining, more fully than 
had yet been done, the monuments of antiquity scat- 
tered over both the Americas. A work has just 
issued from the press,* in which a portion of the 
desired labour has been admirably executed by Mr 
Stephens, the author of two volumes of eastern travel 
which have met with a good reception from the British 
public. The traveller’s researches, in the present in- 
stance, were directed to a field comparatively new to 
antiquaries, comprising nearly the whole of the neck 
of land between the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, from 
the south end of the Bay of Mexico to the Isthmus 
of Darien. The monumental remains of a great part 
of this region had passed almost unnoticed previously 
to the visit of Mr Stephens, in whose volumes they are 
not only described accurately, but i 
sixty or seventy beautiful engravings. 

Being intrusted by the United States, in 1839, with 
a mission to central America, Mr Stephens, accom- 

ied by a friend and artist, Mr Catherwood, sailed 

October from New York, and, after a rapid 
arrived at Yzabal, a harbour in the iumer angle cf the 
Bay of Honduras. With as little delay as i 
the travellers took mules and guides, and mo 
directly into the interior. After several days’ journey, 


right, when he asserted that the glowing descriptions 
the Mexican buildings, given by the companions of 


was almost decisive of the question The tra- 
vellers came to the side of a river, and beheld, rann 
along the opposite bank, an upright wall, one hund 
fea 

forest 


m 
ing the river, Mr Stephens and his friend reached the 
wall, and found a portion of it where regular steps 
had been . They mounted, and ar- 
rived at a terrace above. Looking before and around 
them, nothing was to be seen but trees, some of them 


of ancient trees 


Entering 
r “cleared a 
way with his machete (a sort of hedge-bill), and we 
passed, as it lay half buried in the earth, a large fi 
ment of stone elaborately sculptured, and came to 
angle of a structure with steps on sides, in form 
appearance, so far as the trees would enable us to 
make it out, like the sides of a pyramid. Dive 
from the base, and 
woods, we came upon @ square stone column, 
fourteen feet ~ and three feet on each side, seulp- 
d 


tured in very bold relief, and on all four of the = 
from the base to the top. ‘The front was the figure 
&@ man, curiously and y dressed, and the face, evi- 


dently a portrait, solemn, stern, and well fitted to 
excite terror. ‘Ihe back was of a different 
unlike any thing we had ever seen before, and 


sides were covered with hieroglyphics. 


to 
It 
| for forty, at the very outside. mt,” objec 
) ungallant husband, “it was only yesterday you told 
me that we had immediate occasion for so and so.” . 
“ Well, but we can contrive to make shift without 
| them a little longer, so that need be no difficulty.” 
tainly, Mrs ——,” return 
can tell a better. It is my opinion that we can 
forming tint posite extreme society, 
| | | 
| 
| | 
{ | the revolting horrors that attend that = 
j of utter poverty, where wretchedness herds with 
“ff wretchedness, pent up amidst filth and contamination. 
| There the name of home is sheer mockery—for there 
; | is neither home nor homeliness : the domestic charities 
and decencies are unknown—all social ties are out- 
There vice becomes loathsome brutality—and 
f social intercourse there may be, is vice. 
f | Let us, however, turn from a picture too sickening 
| to be examined in its details, and which is usually 
kept veiled and excluded from view by those who 
/ ally calling to mind the original, and reflecting that 
i a very _ we | 
now do ; and instead of envying those who possess the 
| luxuries and goods Seren car reach, congratulate 
| ourselves on having so many of the substantial com- 
: forts of life, while theusands suffer not from priva- 
| tions alone, but in consequence of their being aggra- 
| vated almost tenfold by other evils. 
| If we cannot raise our circumstances to the level of 
: | our desires, our endeavour must be to cut down our 
| desires and expectations to the level of our circum- 
stances ; and we should then generally find that we ey reac € Village of Copan, near to which, they 
| have quite Enough, where we now fancy we have Too | knew, stood some remarkable ruins—indeed, the ruins 
| Little. Most people are apt. on the contrary, to pitch | of a city, also of the name of Copan, mentioned slightly 
in the histories of the Spanish conquerors. 
It was with feelings of no common interest that Mr 
Stephens and his companion set out to search for these 
ruins, of which the ignorant and incurious villagers of 
Copan could tell them nothing. ‘The travellers knew 
| it to be yet a problem whether Dr Robertson was 
| 
: . = : Cortes, were all fallacious, and that the inhabitants 
| retrenchment in good time. To be obliged to re- | the New World never lived in any thing better than 
| trench at all, is certainly not pleasant, any more than | mere huts, and were unacquainted with even the 
it is to be under the necessity of losing a limb in order . " 
to save one’s life. Still, when it is actually required, 
| cotton-trees not less than twenty feet in girth. 
| these the ruined city was literally buried, so much so 
| as to be almost entirely unknown to the neighbouring 
| villagers ; and, doubtless, it is to the same cause that 
| we are to ascribe the deep oblivion in which the other 
and bodily, endured by numbers, without hope of 
mitigation or respite, while others are reveiling in 
prosperity and profusion. What renders the one 
ture, it merely @ penny, on the first side, than r 
‘m the latter. Irifling as the difference itself may 
tan, by Stephens, author of Incidents of Travel 
Te London ; John Murray. WAl, 
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with figures and emblematical devices, which he ealled | discovered among the ruins of 3 or to describe 

an altar. The sight of this unexpected monument | the numberless terraces and ranges of terraces, se- 

put at rest at once and for ever, in our minds, all un- prema, bate, 

certainty in regard to the character of American rusting considerably to the plates, Mr Ste- THE HONEST WIDOW. 

antiquities, and gave us the assurance that the objects it unfortunately bi abstains, for the most BY MARTIN DOYLE. 

af net only: os the part, from long and specific verbal deseriptions. The ‘ 

remains of an unknown people, but as works of art, | idols are the numerous remarkable of all the | Tu Irish charecter has afforded subject for many 

proving, like newly-discovered historical records, that | monuments of Copan They usually consist of huge | masterly and graphic sketehes ; yet in the delineation, 
people who once oecu the continent of Ame- | upright monolithic ) having four | the real is so often blended with the caricature imper- 

% sides, three of which are covered with sonation, that the Irishman is at a lees to recognise 
we had ever felt in 


4 


y y 

of the idol, always mere or less human in shape, and from which the reader may derive a lesson of dis- 

use of his machete, conducted us through the thick | sometimes perfectly so, and commonly of colossal | interested generosity. ‘The noble and upright conduet 
forest, among half- buried fragments, to fourteen i 5 of the widow, who disdained to 


size. 
monuments of the same character ap Gna of Shane Sie Supbena teneeven. income to the injury of the brother and sisters of her 
a remarkable altar, which perhaps presents as curious | proposed son-in-law, is worthy of imitation im any 
equal to the finest monuments of the Egyp- | a subject of 5 i oS emp manent te Sage. station. The reality of the sketch may possibly com- 
tians ; one displaced from its pedestal by enormous | The altars, the idols, are all of a single of | pensate for its deficiencies in construction, and the 
roots ; another locked in the close embrace of branches | stone. This stands on four cut out of the | want of character and incident. 
of trees, and almost lifted out of the earth ; another | same stone ; the sculpture is in bas-relief, and it is the In the southern part of the county of Wexford, 
hurled to the ground, and bound down by huge vines | only specimen of that kind of seulpture found at | there is a small water-mill at the junction of two 
and creepers ; and one standing, with its altar before | Copan, all the rest being in beld alto-relievo. It is which take their rise in the so-called moun- 
it, in a grove of trees which grew around it, see’ ly | six feet pao, ond, Sens Sat Diva Gnes Sh tap: tain of Forth ( h its elevation is of the most 
to and shroud it as a sacred thing—in inutive character), an 


d after running in their 
solemn stillness of the woods, it seemed a divinity a 
pombe over a ——— _ The only sounds that 


r, 
tury, with an enimpeachable character 
By the necessitous, Andy was especially 
though a miller, he never ground them, in seasons of 
scarcity and distress, as rogues in grain so often do to 
the poor and needy ; he never exacted more for the 

of plenty ; as one turn deserves another, 
whe wanted turn of the mill whol 
to him : he had plenty of grist. 

Andy, however, was not very successful in saving— 
he was too good a fellow for that; he gave the best 
dinners of any man in the parish to the priest, and 
expended a deal in the improvement of his farm ; 
his landlord being a just man, end he himself a 
lor and he wen ach of 


for 
ur- 
in 
two- 
for probity 
probity. 
belo’ for 


depths of the forest. It was the first time we had 
seen these mockeries of humanity, and, with the 


with sculptured figures and rows of death’s heads. | ma: land at the expiration of his term, and felt confident 
Climbing over the ruined top, we reached a terrace | others holds an object which can be only a subject for | that his family would reap the benefit of his outlay. 
overgrown with trees, and, crossing it, descended by | speculation and conjecture. It may be a weapon of | But, like every one else, he had a “besetting sin,” 
stone steps into an area so covered with trees that at | war, and if so, it is the only thing of the kind found | and had no desire to call upon Father Mathew to 
first we could not make out its form, but which, on | represented at Copan. In other countries, battle- | remove it; he liked the company of some of his jovial 
clearing the way with the machete, we ascertained to | scenes, and weapons of war, are among the | neighbours far better than any of the teetotallers, and 
be a square, and with s on all the sides almost as | most prominent subjects of sculpture ; and from the | in consequence beeame indolent and of a full habit. 
perfect as those of the Roman amphitheatre. The | entire absence of here, there is reason to believe | This constitutional i was the cause 
steps were ornamented with sculpture, and on the | that the people were not warlike, but peaceable, and | of his dislike to the exeeution of his will; or he might 
south side, about half way up, forced out of its place | easily subdued.” have thought—as many a wiser 

Pee, as & Staal Nees, eotheiy © parent One of the pyramids of is “ 122 feet high on man has—that signing a will was a certain forerunner 

e ascended these steps, and reached a terrace | the slope, with steps 6 feet high and 9 feet broad.” The | of death. Alas! the older we grow the greater is our 
a hundred feet overlooking the river, and sup- | to structure has nature has crowned | attachment to life. ‘This disinclination to make a 


ported ty tho wall which we i formal 
site . America, say historians, was peop y Andy had a wife and four children. He 


declared his intentions to his neighbours as to the dis- 


if 
; 


savages ; but savages never reared these structures, 


our 
savages never carved these stones. We asked the | traveller as extremely natural and and even the 
Indians who made them, and their dull answer was, | less correct and re tations of the human ve the mill and farm during her life, and that after 
ee ater oe toes countenance are calculated to strike with awe rather | her demise his eldest boy, Ni should have them, 
exertions of Mr Stephens and Mr Catherwood | than to give an snquenene epenetan Oracamouity with no other incumbrance than the payment of fifty 
in exploring the site of the ancient city of Copan, and The velmandkip dl maapel monuments “is pounds to his brether and each of 
making drawings of its monuments, were for some | to the finest tian Indeed, it would | That son was a intelligent lad, very keen, 
time incessant and laborious. Annoyed, too, by the | be impossible, with the best instruments of modern | thrifty, clever as a miller, and therefore a great fa- 
natives, they had actually to purchase the ruins, in | times, to cut stones more perfectly.” Mr Stephens | vourite with his father, who much to his 
order to carry on their labours comfortably. Mr | visited the old stone-quarries of Copan. “The city = » on their return from mass, 
or ceca ty Ms Hoagie = description of | was buried in forest, and entirely hidden from sight. | as they both walked home together, and got inte chat 
Copan. city lay on the bank of the river Lnrnaten peeled the quay web waduan, ent about the farm and some im ments in the machi- 
Co in a fertile valley of the state of Honduras. | laid the city to their view. Here, as the seulp- of the mill whieh Andy bad designed te make, 
Its extent “along the river, as ascertained by monu- | tor worked, he turned to the theatre of his glory, as the ‘Andy, turning subdeaky to bic con, sabd, © But tage, 
ments still found, is more than two miles, re is | Greek did to the Acropolis of Athens, and dreamed ef | Nick, I'd never live to see them finished—there’s no 
one monument on the opposite side of the river, at | immortal fame. Little did he imagine that the time | knowing when one’s to die—and | have never spoken 
istance of a mile, on the top of 3 mountain 2000 | would come when his works would perish, his race be to you yet on a thing that’s near my heart ; somehow 
feet high. Whether the city ever crossed the river, | extinct, his city a desolation and abede for reptiles— | or other, Nick, I never liked making my will, but I 
and extended to that monument, it is impossible to | for strangers to gaze at, and wonder by what race it | think that your father’s son will do justice te his 
say. I believe not. At the rear is an unex had once been inhabited.” ‘The stame, the traveller metas wane’ tang eS I told 
in which there may be ruins. There are no | says, is a soft grit. Father Devereux what | wish to done, and every 
remains of palaces or private buildings, and the Y to ourselves to return to this important | one of the neighbours knews my intentions: will you 
cipal part is that which stands on the bank of the | work of Mr Stephens, whe passed over not less than | promise to act up te them ¢” 
river, and may, perhaps, with propriety be called the | three thousand miles on this journey, we have been | “I will, father; sure | love my mother, and James, 
Temple content at present to confine ourselves to his descrip- ar ge 
Som Lanai & on. cAieay cachunme, The front or | tion of one, merely, of the great buried cities of cen- | * Well, well, that’s ” said the other; “the 
river wall extends on a t line north south 624 | tral America. As a whole, the work before us, by its | honest for ever! I always thought well of you, 
feet, and it is from 60 to 90 feet in ht. It is made | drawings and details, for the firet time establishes the | and I'll not begin to think otherwise now.” 
of cut stones, from three to six feet in length, and a truth respecting what many men had come to regard Some months after this brief conversation, 
foot anda half in breadth. In many the stones | merely as a fit subject for a news joke—ancient | when one evening Andy was sitting over his tumbler, 
have been thrown down by bushes growing out of the | American cities having been resuscitated im | and, in the midst of some foolish argument with a 
and in one place there is a small o these and as regu consigned to fresh | neighbour about the of a field of cats, layi 
from h the ruins are sometimes y the | oblivion, once every five years during the past half | down the law with tipsy wisdom, he seized his half- 
Indians Las Ventanas, or the windows. The other three | cent The reports of the Spaniards are | tumbler, and splu and stammering, its 
Sees wae Sane ae ramidal struc- | proved not even to have been exaggerations. Cireat | contents at one gulp. blood rushed into his free, 
Soe See Soe to 140 feet in helght on the slope and cities hace onee existed in the New World, | shedding a purple hue over his entire 
The whole of survey is 2866 feet, which, though oy g regions, as we see, in the now weeded | the protruded qu eek ee OS ee 
gigantic and extraordinary for a ruined structure of of Honduras. ‘The marvel is, how all the native | in a fit of apoplexy. 1 pass over the subsequent scenes 
shecigines, thet the reader's imagination mag net records of these places should have so completely | of sorrow as briefly as possible, Andy was carried to 
mislead him, I consider it n to say, is not so | perished ; for, since the arte ever go hand in hand, it | his bed, whence he never rose; he lingered speechless 
large as the base of the great pyramid of Ghiseh.” 13 almost impossible to believe that a people capable | for twenty-four hours, and then died, was with 
the river, an appearance | of erecting monuments 80 should have been | the usual disgusting accompaniments of whisky drink- 
but as monuments in history, we believe, to countenanee such a su a Se Tata © sufficiently recovered to 
behind, it is impossible, without further ex Since ant take the active duty that devolved upon her, she be- 
to guoss at the real limits of the once where this dark forest now reigns, here also, as Mr | came the nominal mistress of the place ; but Nicholas 


Stephens well must orators, statesmen, and war- | was so active and vigilant, that every thing, in 
riers, beauty, jon, and glory, have flourished and dues os bo Pry 


A 
called an ‘ idol and before it, at a distance of | give an perfect of the mest Hols | passed sway. On these points same Champollion— 
theee fect. was a large block of stone, also sculptured co al , rich to excess with figures and sculptures, | some able De acahyghies eee yet appear to give us 
of monkeys moving among the tops of the trees, and | side are the two principal personages, chiefs or war- | connexion with it, and had passed there, 
the cracking of dry branches broken by their weight. 
They moved over our heads in long and swift pro- | parently engaged in argument or negotiation. 
cessions, forty or fifty at a time, some with little ones 
seem to be following their leaders. h of the two 
Melding. co thee ind feet or a curl | principal figures is seated cross-legged, in the oriental 
of the tail, sprang to a branch of the next tree, and, iien.en a hieroglyphic which probably designates 
with a noise fice a current of wind, passed on into the | his name and office, or character, and on three of - 
which the serpent forms part. Between the two 
principal is a remarkable cartouch, contain- 
strange monuments around us, they seemed like wan- | ing two fetneietien well preserved, which reminded 
dering spirits of the departed race guarding the ruins | us sone the Egyptian method of giving the 
of their former habitations.” names kings or heroes in whose honour menu- 
This was but the first of a brilliant series of similar | ments were erected. The head-dresses are remarkable 
discoveries. Returning to the pyramid, the travellers | for their curious and congested form. The figures : 
ascended its vast flight of steps, some of which were | have all bes agra and one of the two principal 
rent by vegetation. “ In parts they were ornamented | characters holds in his hand an instrument, which | 
eplored, as 
= 
( 
Without the aid of the drawings, it is impossible to . 
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cellent—submissive to his mother, kind to his brother | his 
jand sisters; his determination to fulfil his father’s | i 
ually the demon of self- | the 


interest i i consciousness 
that he was master made him oceasionall imperious 


to his conscience. Years passed on, and durin 


were met by concession, and by 
reconciled to his control, as his conduct was so artful 
that she had nothing tangible to complain of. 

Bat this state of things did not long continue. Mrs 

was seized with a malady, which rapidly ran 
its course, hardly allowing her an interval of ces- 
sation from pain, and reason to converse with Nicholas 
about her other children. What did pass upon the 
subject, however, was brief and emphatic. 

“ My child,” said she, “ I am going to leave you.” 

“ Maybe not, mother; perhaps you'll mend again.” 

“No—I feel it here,” placing her hand upon her 

ing heart ; “ death is coming, and I am going to 
ware huihend to and Mud 
to you; but Nick, dear”’—— 

and the lit: 

“I'm uneasy al ames ittle girls ; you 
make my mind quiet if you'll get a deed drawn, as you 

ised, and settle the fifty pound a-piece upon them. 
Do, my good boy, and have my ing ; but sure 
you'll have that or not.” 

“Why, mother,” replied Nick, after some hesitation, 
“sure my father never bound me, and why should you 
doubt me! Besides, a hundred and fifty pound is a 
large sum of money, and how could I put so much 

7” 


“I thought made than that by the mill 
since ke dick,” and slowly articulatod the dying 


woman. 

“So we did, mother ; but then I paid heavy charges 

for my father’s berrin’ and memorics, and the new 

stones and wheel for the mill cost a sight of money ; 

and then, if you die now, the cost of that will fall upon 
too.” 


me too. 

“ 14's true, it’s true, m ; but then, Nick 
dear, sure you wouldn’t ce ths eart to leave the 
other children without their share? ‘They won’t press 
for the money—just give them the bit of writing for 


Mrs Furlong was too much exhausted to say more, 
and she died in the hope that her other children would 
be justly dealt with by their eldest brother. 

juration is parents should not be in 
But impulses are evanescent where no 
principle exists to make them durable. After a 


brother, James, who was 
lad, remonstrated, and asked for his portion of the 


his a high-spirited 


attached to one another, and no doubt grateful 
tothe WIDOW who effected so mach harmony 


RECENT WONDERS OF INVENTION. 
to married to Mary Mu . This intelli- 3 

Tue mareh of Invention proceeds at an amazing 
the poor girls burst into tears ; the idea of a stranger | pace. Scarcely a week elapses without bringing forth 
occupying the place which their mother had so re- | some new wonder of this kind, so extremely wonder- 
an overpowered them ; and without a word | 6.1 that all common terms of admiration become 

the room to consult with James, who, know- 4 the ef the , 
ing that something decisive must be done, went in- | ¢xhausted, an faculty marvellous itself 
stantly to his intended sister-in-law, whom, with her | sinks back in a syncope, and refuses any longer to be 
mother, he found in their little parlour. He gave them | excited. These wonders are usually reported in the 
weekly literary journals, and even in the still more 


a full and feeling statement of his brother’s conduct ; 
asked Mary to consider whether a bad brother would familiar news-sheets ; yet tl must be many who 
pay little or no attention to them. We have there- 


fore resolved to run lightly over the chief new inven- 
tions of the last few months, believing that to most of 
our readers we shall be giving new ideas, and not mis- 
trusting that even those to whom the ideas are not 
new will be amused to observe what a few months can 
bring forth in this land, where business depends inti- 
mately on science, and science itself is pursued with 
all the eagerness of business. 

Phebus, who has long been a poet and musician, 
was made a painter about three years ago. His rays, 
at least, were about that time caused to impress the 
images of objects upon a smooth surface of paper or 
metal, previously made sensitive for the reception of 
being rubbed with iodine of silver. 


good purpose, a 
to make him provide for his orphan sisters. For him- 
self, he said, it was not much matter ; he could “ list.” 
He urged all his arguments as forcibly as he could— 
Mary only interrupting him when he said any thing 
very of Nicholas—and, begging of 
sider them, departed. 

Every thing at this time had been arranged between 
Nicholas and Mrs Murphy respecting the marriage. 
Mary liked the young man so well, that she had no 
objection to take up her quarters in the mill house 
in the double capacity of wife and mistress ; but she 
was a good-hearted girl, and had no notion of the un- 
happiness that existed there, nor of Nick’s dishonesty. 

hen James had gone away, her mother looked 
hard at her, as if anxious to ascertain her thoughts on 

the subject ; and, perceiving that the poor girl looked | these images b: 
disappointed and ashamed of her lover's conduct, said, | M. Daguerre, the French inventor of the art, received 
“ It’s true enough, child, Nick Furlong isn’t the honest | a handsome reward from his government ; and since 
boy I —— him.” Mary put her apron to her face, | then the daguerreotype, as it is called, has been in con- 
and wiped her eyes. “ His father was honest, and his | stant operation, producing very stiff, shadowy, dark- 
mother was honest, and the whole breed of them was | complexioned views of Parisian streets, public build- 
always honest; but Nicholas isn’t doing the right | ings, and other objects. More —- it has been 
ing to James and the girls.” applied, in the Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street, 

“Bat, mother,” said Mary, ing at a straw, | London, to the taking of portraits: only it was felt 
“there are two sides to a story ; maybe old Andy Fur- | somewhat difficult to support a smile at one point of 
long never left it upon Nick to do as James says, and | intensity for the ten minutes necessary to fix the im- 
that if he wasn’t taken so short and so rough it ion, and it was also said that the miniatures 
by James, he’d do it of his own free will.” taken had a cold, death-like, and decidedly unamiable 

“ Whist, whist, child ; all the country knows that appearance. ‘We saw several of them in the institu- 
Andy Furlong left the three younger children fifty | tion in the month of June last, and there was at least 
pounds a-piece ; and why not? and more shame to the | one of the number to which we thought this descrip- 
son that would deny his father’s words. Well, well, | tion did not a ply, the features being rather agree- 
I never knew Nick was a lawyer before. What dif- | ably cxpeomel t otherwise. Latterly, however, 
ference does the stamp and the squeezing of wax make | some remarkable improvements have been made 7 
to an honest man?! Shame, shame upon him !” sun-painting, or —— drawing. Mr Fox ‘Tal- 

Mary had a mind to cry, but refrained. | bot, who has always taken the lead among the British 
“What will we do, mother?” said she at last. cultivators of the art, has arrived at a » bs for ren- 

“He must pay the one hundred and fifty pounds to | dering the paper more sensitive than formerly, in- 
James and the two girls, or he never darkens my door | somuch that the i can be taken in less than a 

in,” said Mrs Murphy ; “and then we'll consider | minute. The image, in this case, is at first invisible ; 
t other matters.” but when the paper is washed with gallo-nitrate of 

Both mother and daughter then became silent. Oc- | silver (a preparation used also at an earlier stage of 
cupied with their respective thoughts upon the sub- | the process), and then gently warmed, the objects 
ject, they refrained from any further allusion to it ;| make their appearance. These improvements were 
but the elder woman looked as if she felt honest in- | made known by a paper read before the Royal Society 
dignation, and her omy od appeared heart-stricken. | in June. Since then, we are informed by the Literary 

n Nicholas made his appearance next day, Mrs | Gazette,“ Mr Collins, the artist, of Somerset Street, 
Murphy hardly addressed him, and Mary did not re- | has succeeded in a pre-eminent degree in taking 1 
ceive him with her usual frankness and unrestrained | traits, according to Mr Fox Talbot’s process. ey 
familiarity. The young man looked aghast, for he had 
no notion what passed ; but Mrs Murphy very 
soon explained the cause of her dis re. 

Nicholas admitted his obligation in equity to provide 
for his family, but sheltered hi under the letter 
of law for the violation of it. He seemed at least to 
think that he was not bound to pay quite so much as 
the sum which his father stipulated for the 

ounger children, declaring that if he did, Mary and 
hove to begin life with, Mrs 
Murphy assured him, with — energy of manner, 
that unless he fulfilled his f 's will—though it wae 
but a verbal one—he should never have with 


And she nobly her word and determination ; 

—— a compromise she turned a deaf 
ear. “It should not be laid to her child’s door that 
she or any one of hers was richer to the injury of the 
fathe 2 when the children of her old 
neighbour, Andy were in question. Andy 


are capable of being corrected and touched, and thus 
become finished works of art, as well as perfect like- 


All this is nothing to another very recent announce- 
ment by M. Daguerre. At a sitting of the Paris 
Academy of Sciences, on the 28th June, M. Arago 
stated that erre had been experimenting with 
electricity, in order to increase the sensitiveness of the 
plates. ‘The electric fluid had, however, made the 

lates too sensitive, and so much so that the mere open- 
ing of the covering of the plate inside the camera-ob- 
scura could not be effected rapidly enough to prevent 
some portions of the impression from being much 
more vivic than others. M. Daguerre had therefore 
made use of a preparation not so sensitive as that 
which he — employed, and upon again em- 
ploying the force of electricity, had obtained such a 

egree of sensitiveness that only the millionth part of a 
second was 1 for obtaining an impression. ‘This 
is most ing. If not frustrated by some obstacle 


righ 
me feed with his hinds, and bars me the place of a | her children, if they were wronged and he to the fore.” 
brother.” No selfish consideration weighed a moment with her ; 
i long and stormy, and ended by | and so much was she dissatisfied with Nick for hesi- 
ing that if there was law or justice in Lreland he | to “ the honest thing,” that she dismissed him very 
would have it. He immediately went for advice to | unceremoniously, and in great apprehension that he 
Father Devereux, who told him he was in his brother’s | was not to be the husband of Mary. 
entirely, but With dificult he — willing] k 
, but to return. ith di y he persuaded | willingly to engagement m, too’ 
the feciieted and justly incensed young man to resume | an opportunity of suggesting—as his property was nt 
his galli itude. altogether in ready money—that her own hundred 


and unhappiness, were the re- | pounds should be handed over to a trustee for Niek’s 
sults of these family divisions ; the house, from having | sisters, ir coming of age or obtaining husbands 
been the most cheerful, was now the most uncomfort- | to his liki and that James should be paid his share, 


able ; constraint was t in every thing ; a sullen | “down on the 
silence was preserved between the br i And coi 


proving, it w James got his money, and 
ope we Eh ns sentiment— | took a small farm and a wife to himself, and his sisters 
How good and joyful « thing it is for brethren to | went to live with him. 

dwell together in unity.” nstead of being in a state of animosity and feuds, 


tog I 
Matters went on in this state for some time. At | the two 
| oom to absent himself a deal are bygones” with them. Nick is now a v 
evenings, never mentioning where he went : and sisters-in-law 


‘| have yet heard 


at present unforeseen, it must be possible, by these 
means, to take a permanent picture of any movi 

object, however quickly its transitions may be effected, 
A portrait might be taken of an orator at his moment 
of greatest exaltation—of a t actor at the instant 
of most passionate action. ‘The engaging smile of a 
fair one might be consigned to a metallic immortality, 
mocking the short-lived recollection of him who says 
he will never forget it. ‘The whole of the figures en- 
gaged in some great public act, might be depicted at 
onee, exactly as they stood, spoke, and looked at the 


most erit moment. 
The Electric Te’ ph is now a wonder of some 


years’ standing. Within a short , two ingenious 
plications of it have been oo anne to sound 
depths of the sea, and to produce a perfect harmon 
in the movements of a number of town-clocks, I 
last novelty, however, infinitely transcends all that we 
of. About a fortnight before the time 


when we are writing (August 13), Mr Alexander 
Bains introduced his electro-magnetic printing-machine 


ohieet ot notice at the Polytechnic Institu The 
of this machine is to supersede the necessity 


j hates, and 
cause of it. 
ne morning, at breakfast, he dispelled the mystery, | —— —@ £ ———————______—_- 
3 
4q mus directions to his Ou St Only 60 | 
when his mother’s back was turned. His filial respect 
was legally hers, if any ion took place ween 
ther, she chose to enforce her claim, made him 
' obedient. Indeed, the idea of not acting as his father 
See ae enter into his mind for a | 
34 to him—but for a moment at first—gradually it became 
: more familiarised to his contemplation, and less revolt- 
such an opinion of his management, that te thing | 
- " misdoubt me ; they shall have their share, but I don’t 
like to put my hand toa paper. I’m my father’s son 
in that.” 
months, fraternal affection was overpowered in 
the heart of this young man by the basest selfishness, 
and the gradations in his manner, from kindness to 
austerity, were rapid. 
a an angry discussion then took place. James 
i tly asserted his right to fifty pounds, and 
accused Nicholas of being forsworn to both his parents. | her consent. 
of o in the opening scene of “ As you like it :”— 
“But |, his brother, gain nothing under him but growth, 
for the which his animals on his dunghills are as much | 
bound to himasI. Besides this nothing that he so | 
plentifully gives me, the something that nature gave 

i at y Vicholas Lim | 
by- 
ery 
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for having an intelligent observer at the terminus of 
p the telegraphic wires. Mr Bains causes the electric 
ovat the intelligence conveyed by it, at the 

To use the description given in the Times: 
paratus consists of a eo 5 inscribed with 
bet and numerals, with a revolving hand, 
by ordinary clock-work. On the other side 
of the room stood the important portion of the inven- 
tion—that which furnished in type the communication 
to be sent forth from the dial-plate already described. 
Between these two machines, a connexion (capable of 
being extended in practice to any length) is formed by 
means of wire conductors, communicating with two 
electro-magnets placed on a frame, and connected with 
a cylinder covered with paper, upon which the type was 
to leave its impression—a horizontal wheel, in which 
t to correspond with the letters and figures on 
the dial were fixed. This wheel was ingeniously 
brought in contact with an inking-roller, and these 
three portions of the machine were all brought into 
motion horizontally. The party directing the com- 
munication stands at the dial-plate first described, 
and fixes a under the letter desired to be commu- 
nicated. index or revolving hand performs its 
rotation until its progress is arrested by coming in 
contact with the peg. A small trigger is then pulled, 
4 the — power is then brought to bear, by the aid 
of the communicating wires, upon the two electro- 

ets, with their machinery on the second frame, 

and the letter thus communicated is printed upon the 

paper to the cylinder.” It would thus appear 

that, ye g a galvanic te ph were established 

between London and Edinburgh, and Edinburgh made 

the printing end, a reporter might stand in the tele- 

ph office in the metropolis, and dictate an impor- 

t piece of intelligence—we shall suppose by night 

a further, that the curator at the Edinburgh 

terminus would find this intelligence printed in a neat 

form, upon the cylinder, on going in the morning to 

see if there was any news. At present, the invention 

is not in so advanced a state as to admit of rapid print- 

ing ; but, by adopting short-hand characters, it might 

be readily improved to a great extent in this respect. 
After such miracles, the invention of a piece of 
mechanism to ascertain how far a carriage travels, 
and thus over-reach the over-reaching cab-drivers, 
may appear small, but it is nevertheless worthy of 
notice. It is the invention of Messrs Davis, brothers, 
opticians, in New Bond Street. The following is a 
newspaper report of the exhibition of the mechanism 
at the Egyptian Hall, in the Mansion House :—“ The 
distance travelled by the carriage is shown on a small 
face, by an index or hand inside the vehicle. The 
means by which the object is accomplished appeared, 
Mr Davis said, to be as simple and self-evident as it 
was original, although almost incredible, until the ar- 
rangement was known. He then drew a miniature 
cabriolet from the Egyptian Hall along the saloon to 
the front of the Mansion House. ‘After having set 
the instrument, and subsequently measured the dis- 
tance with a string, he requested the alderman to com- 
the number of indicated by this measure- 
ment with the hand on the face of the instrument, 
when, very much to the surprise of those who witnessed 
the experiment, the index and string completely agreed. 
The same instrument could, the inventor stated, be 
applied or removed to any vehicle, being totally inde- 
pendent of the size of the wheel. The manner in which 
the thing is effected is, as far as we could collect from 
the description, as follows :—The measurement of the 
ground is transferred from the wheel of the carriage 
to a small roller kept on the periphery of the wheel 
by a spring and by a mechanical contrivance known 
as a hook’s joint, which is attached to the sliding 
spindle of the roller. This mechanism accommodates 
itself to the eccentricity of the wheel and to every 
action of the iage, and renders it impossible to be 
t out of order. @ measurement of the ground 
ing thus transferred to the roller, is again trans- 
ferred to some machinery, similar to the works of a 
watch, inside the carriage, and thus the number of 
miles the vehicle has travelled is accurately indicated. 
Mr Davis said that no doubt the drivers would be 
annoyed by the application of the instrument, although 
it would certainly increase their business, inasmuch 
as vast numbers gave up all idea of travelling in cabs 
in consequence of the extortion, which amounted, 
upon the fairest calculation, to about fifty per cent., 
and which led to the intolerable abuse so frequently 
and loudly complained of.” 
The following is from the Atheneum of April 17: 
. —“M. Rigaud, of Brussels, has constructed an iron 
house, which, according to the statements published, 
appears to answer the objects intended in a satisfac- 
tory manner. The walls are hollow, and hot air cir- 

culates from a central a in the kitchen, thro 
the intervals in the walls, and by means of valves t 
quantity to be admitted may be regulated. A house 
consisting of seventeen rooms will cost L.1165, while 
a house of the same size in brick would cost L.1157. 
The rooms are arranged on three floors. The whole 
weight is 797} tons avoirdupois (810,000 kilo- 
mmes). The advantage of this structure of house 
represented to be its permanent nature, and the faci- 
lity with which it may be moved. ‘The expense of 

carrying it from Brussels to Liege, to Ghent, or to 

Antwerp, would be about L.25.” Excellent brick 

houses tight perhaps be made in cold countries on the 

same principle, t to say, double walls, with hot 

air circulating between, 


terminus. 


BES 


Leclerc, in France, has been 
vessels of this material. In April last, “a flotilla 
five cloth boats, carrying twenty-eight 
from the port of 2 
again, without accident ; and the five were taken back 
by a si 
iif : of the taken to pi her 
i t ter, en 


Akin to the above wonder is a cloth boat. A Sieur 
ns, 

La Rapée to Saint ry re 


man, in a small hand-cart. 
y were several times brought to the k, 


and re-launched, in less than 


Their weight did not exceed from twelve to fifteen 
kil 


mes.” About the same time, it was announced 


that Dr Nasse, in the University of Bonne, had invented 
an instrument to which he gave the name of the Ha- 
natometer, and which furnishes immediate and posi- 
tive evidence whether life 
subject or not. 


be extinct in the animal 


THE an 
comprising chiefly 
buried in barbarism, when the people of Greece and 
other nations of the Asiatico-Caucasian race were far 
advanced in civilisation, and the authors of many in- 
genious — in literature and the arts. The first 


minster Review, the Edt 
dicals. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON LITERATURE. 


SONG OF THE NIBELUNGEN. 


of the modern ulation of Europe, 
the tribes eutonic origin, were 


work of any importance which the 


Teutonic races produced, seems to have been the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, or Song of the —— a kind of epic 
is 


the t antiquity of whic roved by the 
fact, ‘that yon every one of the vie chants and 
writings of the Northmen, from the of Iceland 


to the battle-songs of Denmark and Northern Ger- 

many, contain references to it and to its heroes. 

Many of the commentators upon this remarkable 

_— have supposed it to be framed, as the Iliad has 
tho 


t to be, out of the works of a number of 


bards. Others suppose it to have been the composition 
originally of a single bard, but to have passed through 
various sha 
singers. Whatever may be the truth in these respects, 
the Song of the Nibelungen, after having been chanted 
among the nations of t 
has at length come to us in the form of a complete 


, under the revising care of successive 


north for many centuries, 


piece, regular throughout in measure, and rr 


a well-developed plot or story. As one of the first an 
best records of the manners of our Teutonic ancestors, 


it is a work which may well be regarded with interest 
in our portion of Western Europe. 

The true hero of the Nibelungen Song is Sivrid, or 
Siegfrid, or Sigurd (for by all of these names is he 
known in northern song), who was the son of a ki 
of Netherland, and who, in his youth, distinguish 
himself by his extraordinary rg He slew a 
dragon, and, by bathing in its blood, became invulner- 
able everywhere but on a spot of the back, where a 
leaf had stuck. But his greatest adventure in his 
early days was his conquest of the princes of Nibe- 
lungen-land, who possessed a hoard of gold and precious 
stones, rich sarees all computation ; and which trea- 
sure was guarded by ed, ee dwarfs, and ordi 
mortals. Sivrid conquered them all, and became lo: 
of the mystic hoard and land of Nibelungen, acquiring 
also a sword, named Balmung, of invincible potency ; 
a dirining-rod, which gave power over every one ; and, 
lastly, a tarnkappe, or cloak of darkness, which not 
only rendered the wearer invisible, but gave him, be- 
sides, twelve men’s strength. We do not learn all 
these particulars of Sivrid’s early life from the Song 
of the Nibelungen, as at present arranged, but from 
various songs of a similar origin, which most 
probably formed part of it at one time. However, at 
the commencement of Sivrid’s adventures in the Nibe- 
lungen Lied, we find him possessed of all the ad- 
vantages which the conquest adverted to gave him, 
and his subsequent history is deeply connected with 
these acquisitions of his early days. 

In the two opening verses of the Nibelungen Song, 
we hear of a fair maiden (called dame, or wife, in the 
old phrase) whom Sivrid was destined to have his 
fate interwoven with :-— 

** A right noble maiden Did grow in Burgundy, 

That in all lands of earth Nought fairer might there be; 
Chriemhild of Worms she hight, She was a fairest wife, 
For the which must warriors A-many lose their life.” * 


To the great grief of her royal kin—for she was the 
Burgundian king’s sister—this renowned beauty pre- 
ferred a single life. Sivrid heard of her charms, and 
resolved to go to the court of her brother Gunther, 
and see her. At the Burgundian court he was re- 
ceived gallantly ; but, modest as he was brave, Sivrid 
did not venture, for a whole year, to hint his wish to 
behold Chriemhild. 


spring— 
‘It is Sivrid the brave and gay, the Netherlands’ young king !" 


* In the few versified specimens of the Nibelungen Song given 
here, we take leave to borrow from contributions to the West- 
Literary Journal, and other perio- 


The ancient city of Worms is a chief scene in the poem. 


In every game of mimic strife a conqueror he moved, : 
And still his thoughts dwelt on the maid, whom all unseen he 


loved. 
She too—the lady of his heart, whom he had never seen— 
Would praise within her eecret bower the youthful stranger's 


‘When in the court the childe would bend the bow or throw the 
Spear, 

And knight and chur! right eagerly were crowding to get near, 

Chriemhilda at her window stood and gazed his form upon, 

And other joy the royal maid from that time cared for none. 


Oh ! had he known that she look’d on whom in his heart he bore, 
Enough of joy he'd thought he felt for then—for evermore ; 
And could his eyes have seen her once (tis love has taught me 


this) 
For him the wide world had in store no further—greater bliss. 


But the thoughts that cross’d his mind were these —‘ Alas! how 
may it be 

That ever I shall come with eyes the noble maid to see, 

Whom I do love with all my heart, who's long to me been dear? 
Alas! that we are strangers still makes me stand sadly here.’ ” 


At last the king, in order to show him honour for his 
warlike services, introduces him to his sister. The 
first interview is narrated with intense and simple 


** And now the lovely one came forth, as morning’s rosy light 
Its reawakening lustre sheds through the dull clouds of night : 
Then many a one was freed from woe, which in his heart he bore; 
He saw the lovely one, and felt that sorrow’s hour was o'er. 


Lord Sivrid felt, when she appear’d, joyful at once and sad: 
* That I,’ thought he, ‘should dare love thee, it were presump- 


tion mad ; 

And yet, if I must want thy love, I'd rather far be dead." 

And with these thoughts still changed his hue from deadly pale 
to red. 


Now when she saw the high-soul’d youth the silence could not 


Her colour it was kindled up, and thus the maiden 2 

* You're welcome, fair Lord Sivrid, a knight brave and 

And’ higher swell’d his breast at thie, and quicker flow’d his 
blood. 


He bowed low in his delight ; her hand in his she laid ; 

And, full of love and happiness, he walk’d beside the maid ; 

As on they went, on the other each let loving glances fall ; 

Though deep their love, yet pure their minds—'twas love and 
honour all. 

Now whether he in friendly guise did press her hand so fair— 

An ebullition of his love—in sooth I'm not aware; 

But such occasion surely he could never let go by, 

Since all her love in every look was open to his eye.” 


The beautiful simplicity of the last verse cannot fail 
to strike every one. 

At length, Sivrid’s wishes being made known, , 
Gunther promised the hand of Chriemhild to the 
* fair st r,” on condition of his assisting Gunther 
to win the dof Brunhilda, a beauteous northern 
Amazon, dreadful to lovers on account of the trials of 
strength to which she put them, herself being their 
opponent. Sivrid consents, and Gunther, with his 
attendant Hagen, a hero of fierce and dauntless spirit, 
and of great importance afterwards in the narrative, 
goes, accompanied by his intended brother-in-law, to 
the country and castle of Brunhilda. The Amazon 
saw them coming, and ere long made ready to battle 


with them in person. Gunther, the professed suitor 
ome was alarmed by her preparations 
for i 


** Brunhilda came unto the spot where the contest should go on, 
All arm'd, as if about to strive for some bold monarch's throne ; 
Her hauberk, wove of steely rings, so artfully was made, 

That it could never yet be pierced by any mortal blade. 

A Lybian lion’s tawny skin down from her shoulders 

Adorn’d with costly broidery of many a thread of gold ; 

And dazzling gems, right thick were laid surcoat and armouron— 
Yet, ‘mid this stern resplendency, but lovelier she shone.” 


At the games of spear-hurling, stone-pitching, leap- 
ing, &e., Gunther have teen tterly shamed 
by Brunhilda, had not generous Sivrid, who came 
quundiiipen a vassal of his friend, donned his cloak 
of darkness, and foiled the Amazon, Gunther only 

ing the motions in the various trials. At the 

p, Sivrid even carried Gunther with him through 
the air. The result was, that Brunhiida was over- 
come, and consented to go to Worms to become 
Gunther’s bride. The marriage of Chriemhild and 
Sivrid was there solemnised at the same time. But 
Gunther soon had a in- 
tractable bride, in w supernaturally potent hands 
he was a mere toy. He had again to call on the 
obliging Sivrid, who, using his invisible nt, took 
from Brunhilda her magic ring and , the sources 
of her strength, in the bridal chamber, and reduced 
her to the condition of a well-behaved sn}servient 
wife. In the innocence of his heart, ne 
ring ard girdle to Chriemhild, and hence, in time, 
sprung much fatal mischief. 

The return of the beautiful Chriemhild and her 
husband, the heroic Sivrid, to Netherland, forms the 
close of one distinct portion of the action. The hero 
received the crown from the hands of his father, and 
the wondrous Nibelungen hoard, with its bands of mys- 
terious being still at his command, all went 
well with the invincible warrior. ‘The love of Chreim- 
hild and Sivrid for each other is described as inex- 
haustible, and their attachment was further increased 
by the early birth of a son. For ten years = lived in 
joy and peace, until a was wrought by a sum- 
ye to attend the celebration of high-tide at Worms. 
‘The motive for this summons was not a friendly one. 


feased vassal of her husband Gunther, and the 


mien. 
pathos :— 
| 
| 
| 
ng | 
most frequently shut up with her maidens, could not | 
| help seeing from her window the fair stranger who : 
| was victor in all sports and feats of arms. And, 
witnessing the feats of the “recke,” or “childe” 
(chief 
** Some lovely lady of the court would now and then inquire 
| Who this proud stranger was-—so fair, so rich in his attire? 


resolved never to view him in any other 
ight both exact from him the dues of v 
she might 


was but her lord’s 

with no i ing to “ v 
pee Sieindiobemene his fellows “like the moon 
among stars.” At the door of the minster, the dispute 
came to a hei The two queens quarrelled as to 
the right of entrance, and stormier than ever 
grew their language. At last, Chriemhild was pro- 
voked to utter the one ineffaceable insult. | i 
the ring and girdle, she taunted her rival with havin, 
been brought to submission, in the days of her maid- 
hood, not by Gunther, but by “Sivrid, my beloved 
man.” Awful was the effect of this reproach on the 
mind of Brunhilda. From that hour she knew not 

; the blood of Sivrid could alone wipe away the 
injury. Hagen, one of her husband’s nobles, already 
offered to avenge his queen on the hero. 

For this purpose, under pretence ing him the 
better, he wormed out of Chriemhild the secret of her 
husband's vulnerability in the baek ; and when Sivrid, 
on the occasion of a hunt, stooped down to drink at a 
well, Hagen stabbed him mortally in the defenceless 
we Gunther did not join in the deed, but he neither 

ked nor punished it. 

Another epoch in the story is here reached. Chriem- 
hild, lately so rich, is left a defenceless widow, not 
among strangers, but among hostile relatives. The 

. She sits by her Sivrid’s grave, lost te all but 
© increase her sorrow, her 


Long years are by Chriemhild in hopeless sor- 
row after this event. At 
up the gloom around her. 
ceedingly, and her hand is ~ in marri b 
Etal or Etzel (supposed to be Attila), king of a far 
country. To the messenger who makes this request, 
i turns a cold ear, until he hints at the pos- 
sibility of her thus acquiring the means of revenge on 
the murderers of her “ beloved man.” Then, indeed, 


his sister’s court. On their way, thousand dis- 
us omens cross the path of the Nibetungen heroes.* 
and lengths King Es. 
part: on, at 
at i on 
on high-t' » U ever-suspicious 
much was that armour to be required. This was the 
hour set apart by Chriemhild, now infuriated by thirst 
for blood into a M for her great revenge. We 
give the words of the Westminster reviewer, in de- 
ibing the awful closing scene. 

“In ’s hall, where the Nibelungen appear at 
the royal feast in complete armour, the strife, incited 
by Chriemhild, begins ; the first answer to her provo- 
cation is from Hagen, who hews off the head of her 
own and Etzel’s son, making it bound into the mother’s 
bosom ; ‘ then the Recken a murder 
grim and f e have of battles, and mas- 

om even poet’s imaginati 
thing so fierce and terrible as thi Host after host, 
with doomed Nibelungen ; and ever after the ter- 
All 

t and through morning it lasts. They throw 
dead from the windows, blood runs like water, the 


EF 


own 

burning thirst with blood. Nor are traits 

of heroism wanting, and thrilling tones of pity and 

hild’s ec ion, who, bound by oath,‘ lays his soul in 

God’s hand,’ and enters that eins 
first ¢ shields 


Y | fore us belo 


self struck dead by Hildebrand, indignant at the woe 
she has wrought ; King Etzel, there present, not op- 
posing the deed. Whereupon the curtain drops over 
that wild scene, ‘ the full mghly honoured were lying 
dead ; the le all had sorrow and lamentation ; in 
grief had the king’s feast ended.’” 

On this strange and wild story, in which the super- 
natural is mixed up with much that is natural and 
characteristic of the times, we shall make no length- 
ened remarks, trusting to the mere interest of the 
plot for its oe ow with our readers. It seems to 
us, that a y family quarrel, respecting the pos- 
session of a rich family treasure, has served as the real 
foundation of the narrative, if, as appears probable on 
the whole, it is based at all on historical facts. Those 
enthusiastic commentators, who find a whole — 
of mythology in the poem, have allowed their fancy, 
we fear, to prevail over their judgment. 


JOHNSON ON LIFE, HEALTH, AND 
DISEASE. * 
THE public have already expressed a ey | favourable 
opinion of the merits this work, for the copy be- 
te the fifth edition. Mr Jo 
who is a London practitioner, has thrown his work 


into the shape of letters to a relative, who had con- 
sulted him respecting the universally prevalent ma- 
lady, dyspepsia, These letters are the vehicle 


of many acute , by quot- 
tric character of the work in general, rather than to 
present any regular summary of the views which it 
contains 


manner in which the | ; 


of the ordinary 

weated, or rather partially educated, classes 
treat a cough, Mr Johnson makes the followi 
remarks, which, under a jocular surface, contain m 
real truth. “I will tell you what happens ev 
day. thie of 2 cough, and, 


with another, he is assured that so, or so, | @4"Y 


or 80, 4 a ‘fine thing for a cough. The ‘fine thi 
for a cough’ is straightway procured. Shortly, he has 
oceasion. to call on his tailor, and his tailor inconti- 


finds that the cough was uced by inflammation of 
the eovering of the lungs, which the abstraction of a 
little blood and a blister would, at the onset, have re- 
moved at once ; but that, now, coagulable lymph has 
been poured from the inflamed surface, the coveri 

of the lungs is adhering to the lining of the chest — 
the patient has contracted a deadly disease, whi 
art can remedy. The tinker and the tailor, when in- 
formed of eyes, and ery, 
‘Dear me! who could have thought it ?—and then 


march away to their other customers, to whom, if they | ™#P* 


happen to have coughs too, they very composedly 
Is it not perfectly as ing that a carpenter or 
a bricklayer, who would never think of pretending to 
mend your shoes, should, nevertheless, have no hesita- 
tion ver in offering his services to mend your 
health t If you carry your kettle to be mended to any 
one but a tinker, he will tell you honestly that he 
knows not how to do it. But you shall travel from 
Dan to Beersheba, and, should you meet a thousand 
passengers by the way, not a soul of them but will 
undertake, should you complain of being unwell, to 
cure you on the 
& personage t Sai 
be the mother of wisdom— It 


happens thus :—Mr Noaks gets a pain in his bowels— | 


his neighbour Styles experienced a similar pain last 


* London: Simpkin and Marshall. 


n° | which this grea 


assures the father that he has often experie won- 
derful relief, whenever he has had a pain in the bowels, 
from gin and peppermint. So the father gives the son 


a bumper of gin and peppermint. But although brandy. 
might have cured the colie- 
ins of two my it would not be found to 

e 


y raging among his 
ds that his patient has been 
labouring for a forty hours under a disease 
which will often kill its victim in twenty-four; and 
that, however mild it might have been at its onset, it 
has now, by the aid of brandy and gin, been urged on 
to incurable violence. 


also. Experience may 
and to lay bricks; but without the scientific know- 
ledge n to inform him how to use her, she can 
never teach"him the practice of physic. Money is of 
no use to a man, unless he knows how to lay it out ; 
and experience is unprofitable, unless a man knows 
prmpaten Fs And as money may be laid out to 
the injury of the spender, so experience, misapplied, 
becomes a curse in the hands of its possessor.” 
While thus anxious that, in cases of actual de- 


despises not less cordially the effeminacy of those 
ho, enjoying real health, imagine themselves the 
contin tts of disease, 

thing else in this world but how te obviate suppositi- 
tious dangers from such a quarter. “One of the im- 
portant causes,” he says, “of id and inefficient 
circulation, is the manner in which we surround our- 


cess ; and so far we agree with him. The exclusion of 


the their delicate and ious per- 
sons from a few drops of rain, or a li mist, or a 
little inelemency of the weather, of whatever 

I into a coach a mile from London the other 
day, there was no room outside. weather 


the window; but before I had quite succeeded in 
coats, and shawls, and wrappings, and in 
t thing had enve itself, a voice of 
supplication and woe—‘ For God’s sake do not let 
am 80 susceptible—so extremely 
‘ble P 

Look at the delicate and fragile plant in your 

deluged by the 
and frozen by the frost, and spattered by the 


4 


: 


warm 
with mel, and defend it fro 

wind, and the rain, and the rude contact of 
veller’s foot, and the other ‘ discomforts’ of its 
door existence. What think you !—will it continue 


a heart as many who rej} 
in the name and nature of man, heart 
tains no blood. But what of all this! To constitute 


| 
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| enough red with hot tears; it was the last gift | week, took brandy, and got well. Relying on. thie 
hich Rusliger of Bechelaren gave to an be Dandy Noakes Noaks. 
i Hagen hard mind, better—another glass, feels 
thousand Nibelungen ritters (riders), and other atten- | had given him: full many a noble ritter began te —— of a pain in his bowels; and his father, 
Gants, the King of Netherland and his spouse came to weep. ; of the experience + a Se eke his 
two queens, and the wea the respective | Gunther, faint and w yet still unconquered | fidence, a brandy. ag 
superiority of their hu ‘ nhilda tauntingly | among the bodies of the dead. Dietrieh the wary at worse; but then his father recollects that the first 
laced Gunther above Sivrid, saying that the latter | last arms himself to finish it. He subdues the two glass did not cure his own pain, and so he gives his son 
I 2 wearied Nibelungen, binds them, delivers them to | another, and advises him to go to bed. Next morning, , 
| Chriemhild ; ‘and Herr Dietrich went away with 
. | weeping eyes, worthily from the heroes.’ These never 
where the Nibelungen hoard is. But he answers her 
; brothers live. ‘1 bring it to an end,’ said infu- 
riated woman ; orders her brother’s head to be struck 
off, and holds it up to Hagen. ‘Thou hast it now 
according to thy will, said Hagen 5 ‘of the hoard 
knoweth none but God and I; from thee, she-devil 
(valendinne), shall it for ever be hid.’ She kills him 
with his own sword, once her husband’s ; and is her- 
“ Thay be the Mo r Wisdo 0 
| | I know, but she is certainly the mother of mischief 
} 
@ 
. F | | rangement of the bodily functions, the proper means 
Gunther persuades her, by hypocritical professions, to of cure should be instantly resorted toe, Mr Johnson 
send for the Nibelungen hoard to Worms, where it 
no sooner arrives than he and the rest take it forcibly 
from her. According to wont, Gunther and his Rec- 
ken bear henceforward the name of the Nibelungen 
heroes. 
selves with what are called comforts.” In the case of 
real illness, or tendeney to illness, Mr Johnson would 
have the comforts of civilised life made use of ; but he 
thinks that, in the case of young “oor | men, the 
attention to these points is carried to a ridiculous ex- 
the widowed queen becomes all attention, and gives a this way. Mr Johnson’s picture, in the passage that 
hurried consent. Against the advice of the wily follows, always 
- a in King Etzel’s halls, : refore, wherewith even young and healthy men 
Now draws on the last act of the . Secured ndulge themselves ; the ‘comforts,’ as they call them, 
in and ha satered her plate, Ghriswhild of flannel, warm clothing, closed doors, carpeted 
fevhtos Gusther and his nobles to's igh-tide celebra- rooms, soft beds, hot food, are infinitely worse than 
tion at Etzel’s court. The purpose of the queen was absurd ; because the opposites of all these luxuries, so 
. terrible and bloody, her summons courteous and far from being injurious to health, are absolutely ne- 
friendly. the of Hagen, whe, thoagh to it. We actually sill ourselves with ‘ com- 
tnenpahlo of cowardly fears, has become a prophet of ~ It is absolutely disgusting to see the excessive 
evil, Gunther sets out with a band from Worms, to 
m their chins, w 
| nently recommends him another ‘fine thing. The | 220% h to fell an ox, and legs long enough to bestride 
| following week, his tinker brings home a mended 
| saucepan, and then the tinker’s ‘fine thing’ must 
| have a trial also. Then comes the butcher, and the 
| baker, each armed at all points with ‘ the finest thing 
| in the world fora cough.’ But, somehow or other, 
these folli coach there sat a mighty combination of bone and 
es, en does just what he should eeenhed all assisting in the f - 
| have done at first—he walks off to the doctor, who 
me nye ‘ bearded like the pard,’ and seemed as 
well to carry the coach as the coach was to carry 
him. As soon as I entered the vehicle, I let down 
| and brushed and bruised by t 
yet how greenly and health ' 
to flourish as greenly and healthily as before? ‘Oh, 
but,’ say you, ‘there is a difference between a man 
~ and a cabbage?’ - A difference! Why, I know there 
are many differences! A man does not bear leaves, 
far other hour, had been shattered in the fight. ‘ When and look green ; a cabbage has neither arms nor legs ; 
* They had previously sunk the hoard in the Rhine, taking 
Oath that nous should noveal the hiding-place whileanyof CSCS analogy, it 18 not necessary ou. 
fame lived. Pe agreement in every particular, At this rate there 
a 


y 
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lant) from its bed position, without great in- 
Jary to its ; why, then, do we presume that we 
may, nevertheless, remove the other with impunity ! 


Those who are not conversant with animal and vege- 
table physiology, will be astonished, upon examination 
of the subject, to find how little indeed is the real 
and essential difference between plants and animals. 
To show that the ‘ discomforts’ of life, or hardships, 
as they are called, have no influence in producing 


and most memorable illustrations, says he, ‘ will be 
found in the celebrated retreat of the TEN THOUSAND 
GREEKS under Xenophon and Cheiri after the 
fall of Cyrus on the plains of Cunaxa. This band of 
auxiliaries were left without 
or provisions, to traverse a space of twelec 

leagues, under constant alarms from the attacks 
of barbarous and successive swarms of enemies. 
They had to cross rapid rivers, 

forests, drag their wi “a over vast and bu 
deserts, we | the sum ru mountains, 
wade through deep snows and pestilent morasses, 
in continual danger of death—or capture, which was 
far worse than death. This retreat is nearly unparal- 
leled in the annals of war, for difficulties and perils. 
During two hundred and fifteen days of almost unin- 
terrupted and toilsome march, often in the face of the 
enemy, often between two enemies, and engaged in 
front and rear at the same moment, the army lost an 
uncertain, but not a great number of men ; partly by 
the darts and arrows of the partly by 
desertion, partly by drowning in rivers, or sinking 
in morasses, partly by perishing in the snows of the 
Armenian mountains, but not ONE BY SICKNESS!’ 
He mentions, also, the case of Byron and his crew— 
* Although nine-tenths of the original crew appear 
to have perished by crowning or starvation, byron 
makes no mention of sickness during any period of the 
long and unparalleled series of sufferings to which 
that ill-fated ship’s company was doomed.’ The re- 
treat of Sir John Moore through the mountains of 
Spain, the sufferings of the crew of the ‘ Bounty,’ 
under Captain Bligh, and the retreat of the French 
from Moscow, are also quoted in proof of the same 
principle.” 

We have now done all we proposed to do in the 
ease of this work, having given a specimen of the 
lively and acute manner of the writer. Another ex- 
tract may be given in conclusion. It shows us 
the sentiments of the author upon the B brine of 
adhering as closely as possible to the special laws which 
seem to have been laid down by nature for the govern- 
ment of man’s conduct as regards his physical habits. 
‘What these laws are, Mr Johnson discusses at some 
length. At present, we only give his reasonings upon 
the utility and necessity of en 

“ Here is a limestone—it would have remained 
fect limestone, probably for ever, had it been left in 
its natural position, the sua But I have withdrawn 
it from its natural sphere ; | have broken its natural 
relation to surrounding objects ; I have thrown it in 
the fire, and exposed it to a shower of rain ; and, be- 
hold, it crumbles into dust. 

Here is a ‘ winking Mary-bud’—had I left it in 
the field whence I abstracted it, it would have gone 
on winking as pretty as re Mary-bud of them all; 
but I have planted it in tallow, and bathed it in ink, 
and behold, it is dead! Poor flower! How piteously 
thou ink, instead of dew, upon thy 

y bed! I would not serve another so, to enlighten 

e darkness of fifty brother Johns ! 

Here is a watch—I wear it in my fob; I place it 
beneath my pillow, or in my bed-room watch-pocket ; 
and it never fails to indicate the time. But if | attach 
it to a miil-sail, or conceal it in an ‘oven, or bury it in 
an iceberg, what sort of time will it keep? 

Go visit the Zoological Gardens ; observe the ex- 
treme care which is found nece in order to keep 
the animals in health. And in what does this care 
consist Manifestly in approximating their present 
circumstances, as nearly as possible, to the circumstances 
in which nature intended them to live. Yet, with all 
their care and extreme attention, there are still ani- 
mals which they have not yet been able to preserve 
alive—much less in health. You cannot withdraw the 
leopard from his jungle and his tropical climate, and 
turn him adrift on the-plains of Siberia, with impu- 


.nity to himself: nor will the cedars of Lebanon ffou- 


on the barren hills of the frozen north. 

As it is with habits, so with food. All animals 
cannot subsist upon the same food nor 
all vegetables upon the same soil. A dog will not 
thrive on oats, nor a horse on beef ; nor a cat on green 
gooseberri Nay, all animals, even of the same spe- 
cies, will not thrive equally well on the same food. 
There is a race of horses—somewhere, I think in Tar- 


tary—who are fed wholly om camel’s milk. If it be 


subsist on corn, they sicken 


that he cannot withdraw himself from this and 
these habitudes without injury to the ion of 
his nature. 

What is the conclusion to be drawn from these 
mises? It is this: that ‘that manner of nutrication, 
and that mode cf existence, which is most natural to 


to man.” 

i expressed by Mr Johnson 

might be misapp’ as 

pat and these important ones, contained in 
volume, 


ANECDOTES OF THE WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN. 


Tue following notes of the memorable contest which 
was brought to a close on the Belgian plains in 1815, 
have been drawn up by the person whose eyes wit- 
nessed the various incidents referred to—an individual 
filling an humble situation in the service on the occa- 
sion, and now in one of the peaceable employments of 
civil life. Of course, they only refer to such minor 
incidents as were likely to fall under the notice of a 
subordinate actor; yet they have not for this reason 


morable chapter of our history, or as illustrations of 
the worst possible method of settling national disputes. 


GLORIOUS WOUNDS, 


The sufferings of the wounded at Waterloo, as on 
every battle-field indeed, were very great. During the 
engagement of the 16th, while a bugler was blowing a 
iol on his horn to extend files to our right, a can- 
non-ball from one of the enemy’s pieces went exactly 
through both his knees. It did not carry both legs 
away, but left them hanging by the sinews. I was 
asked by his comrade, a young lad, to assist in carry- 
ing the wounded man to the surgeons, who were sta- 
tioned without reach of shot. 1 and another imme- 
diately consented, although in doing 80 we were dis- 
obeying orders. I succeeded in getting him on my back, 
having given my knapsack and musket to his com- 
rade ; but so terrible were the cries of the poor fellow, 
from the pain he suffered, his shattered legs dangling 
against mine (although fully twenty-six years since, 
it still makes me shudder when I think upon it), that 
I was forced to set him down. I opened my knap- 
sack, took out my blanket, laid him upon it, and, with 
the assistance of my comrade, carried him to the 
hospital, where the sight I saw shocked me still more. 
There were hundreds there already waiting to be 
dressed ; we were told to lay him down, and he should 
have his turn, But his turn never came: I heard 
next morning that he had died through loss of blood, 
as many more beside him had done, for want of medi- 
cal assistance. 


PRESENCE OF MIND. 


During the forenoon of the 18th, whilst lying in 
me we were much exposed to the fire of the 
rench artillery. If a cannon-shot passed through 
the ranks, it was sure to kill or wound three or four ; 
but if a shell alighted and exploded, the mischief was 
iderably t A shell from the enemy’s guns 
alighted in the middle of our square. Lieutenant- 
Colonel C——., although a very heavy man, with the 


nimbleness, 
1 hands, and placing his thumb over the burnin 
fusee, so as to stifie it or otherwise prevent its mam 
ing, threw it over the men’s heads out of the square. 
This was done, of course, at the risk of instant death 
to himself. We were cautioned afterwards, when a 
shell alighted near us, to lie flat down for a few seconds 
till the explosion took-place, by which means many 
lives were saved. Whether from the softness of the 
ground, or the unskilful manufacture of the French 
shells, I know not, but I observed a number alight 
which never exploded. In this instance, fortunately, 
the officer escaped with a slight burn of his thumb, as 
his servant told me afterwards. This act of coura- 
geous devotion probably saved many lives. 


the forepart of the 18th, the battalion to 
which I nged was stationed in aquare, for the 
pose of covering and protecting the artillery ; in 


the several made by the French upon us, it 
must be acknowle: that they came in & most 
daring style, even riding at one time our square, 
trying pe be they gain anentrance. Although 


our musketry, for we heard the balls t 
their euirasses, and saw several of them fatally pene- 
trated. Some were dismounted, taken prisoners, and 
marched to the rear by a single man, who was actually 
icked out for that purpose beeause he had a squint in 

and lark more ways 


clothed i however, the not 
in steel, y were a 


sprang towards it, seized it int 


ds and death 


Though not a good shot, he 
ereditably. Upon one of the 
charges rench cavalry, a gunner, more daring 
than the rest, instead of retiring for protection to the 
square, kneeled down upon one knee (with the sponge, 
or ramrod in his hand, in the same manner as when 
infantry receives a ¢ of cavalry), seemingly de- 
termined to await ap upon the enemy 
coming within pisto t to run 

and, terrible as the 


He soon got upon his legs, and tried to make his 
escape, every man |; to see him rvuning off, 
with his cuirass and h jack-boots, while our li 
nner, who thought it his turn to retaliate, up 
instead of using the or point, he e i 
and fetched the stroke across the 
shoulders: he then returned with him a prisoner. I 


the less value, either as graphic traits of a most me- | eating 


On the close of the at about ten o'clock 
at night, we were ordered to bivouack to the right of 
the road, in what had been an orchard, where we 
were mustered by companies. The company to which 
I belonged could only muster about 54 and file, 
although, at the commencement of the engagement at 
Quatre-Bras on the 16th, we were 110 strong. But 
I do not mean to say these were all killed or wounded, 
as to take the to the 
rear, &c,, and a great many were slightly wounded, 
who joined the army in the course of py weeks, 

of us agreed to mess and sleep together that 
night (all three were from Edinburgh, and had luekily 
escaped without a wound); but as for messing, we 
had nothing to eat, having had no regular rations 
for two days, meoping a little biscuit and an allow« 
ance of spirits. e agreed to cast lots who should 
for water ; the lot fell upon me. Without more 
limmediately collected together our canteens, and pro- 
ceeded to the nearest farm-house, where there was a 
draw-well ; but, unfortunately, the rope had been eut, 
and the crowd of men around it, all upon the same 
errand, induced me to try elsewhere. In the dark, I 
stumbled upon what I sup to be a.cattle-pond at 
the back of the house ; and so intense was my thirst, 

earty draught. Not feeling any thing unpleasant, 
f filled my canteens with it, on pes to my com- 
rades, who drank equally satisfied—only one of them 
remarked to me that it was “awfu’ thick!” How- 
ever, without thinking more of the matter, we lay 
down to rest, with one blanket under and two over 


of our canteen by 
thick and black. 


there were both dead mea and horses in it; some 
‘ony. crawled to it for purpose of allay 
I proceeded across the plain where the French li : 
another large ing. not gone 
till my ears were assailed Sy tho 
wo FE ing most earnestly fora of 
water, and pointing imploringly to their parched 
ough ji t of the French I under- 


Such is the sort of practical jesting whieh goes. on amid 


a 


th 


even between man and man ; for there are probably ; L 
no two men in existence exactly alike. But in all that | Seeing, then, that every other system ia the uni- 
concerns our present purpose, the man and the plant | verse has its natural sphere of existence—its natural : 
are perfectly analogous ; they are both living beings, habitudes, from which it cannot be removed without : 
destined to exist under certain eircumstanees—living | injury, it seems only in accordance with strict: ana- . 
, destined to occupy a certam position within | logy to suppose that man also has a sphere of exist- 
the circumference of that circle of existence which | ence and certain habitudes natural to himself ; and 
constitutes the universal whole. We have seen, and 
e know, that we cannot remove the one (that is, the | 
. moment was, he was loudly laughed at. It was at this 
time that the memorable repulse of the French cavalry 
took place, and dreadful was the havoc made amongst 
them ; for our artillerymen, as soon as the enemy were : 
clear from their guns, manned them directly, and | 
fired into the retreating squadrons of the French. 
Another gunner either ne not or could not leave : 
his gun in time when the French cavalry charged, but “ 
disease, but, on the contrary, serve only to ha and made a dart upon him ; but the gunner was too \ 
the system against it, Dr J. Johnson [a late me- | ————________"_-_"--"--__~ | nimble for his enemy. He got to the other wheel, but > 
dical writer] has most aptly quoted some remark- the Frenchman was seemingly so determined to put 
able historical illustrations. ‘One of the earliest Po an end to him, that he rode round the gun in chaseof 
him. Luckily, however, a shot from a good marksman 
of our square brought down the horse of the assailant. | : 
| 
| 
| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| us, and slept soundly till daylight next morning. 
Thirst again assailing us, we examined the contents : 
P| pouring a little out, but it was both 
ot it 20 eas ‘ore, I might as again. 
I consented, and the 
farm-house ; but when I came to the same ‘place, ‘ eS 
instead of a horse or cattle-pond, which I expected; it 
urned out to be a stagnant pool, or what they call in 
Seotland a “midden dam.” ‘To mend > matte 
| 
| m | 
| = 
i] r woo W . WY AS Was to De Gone! . J 
thought came into tae coe fell to picking up all : 

the tin canteens of the wounded, slung them across 
my shoulder, and made the best of my way to the fe 
farm-house. There I witnessed fresh horrors. Nota } 

hole nor corner in the whole place but was crammed i. 
full of dead, dying, end wounded ; one poor old sol 
female was an the wants of the woun { 
and, when I arrived, . | 
woun man with his arm in a sling directed me q 
to a pump, and with his one arm pumped the well iz 
until I had filled the whole of my utensils. . This <j 
place, I understood, had been used as 9 sort of hos- 
number of wo oe Having re- ZZ 
the same way back ; 
but 1 had not gone far when I soon had to empty 
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French opened a fire of grape and cannister s 
possessed of, when a cannister 

one of the men inthe eye. He fell upon his 
pea op from the wound, and we sup- 


mouth into his plate. He came home from Paris about | 


six months after, with the battalion I belonged to. I 
have been frequently in his company, and asked him 
several questions ; he said he had no particular pain 
in his head during the time the ball was lodged in it, 
neither did he feel any ill effects from it, with the 
exception of the loss of his eye. He was discharged at 
the reduction in 1817, with a pension of 6d. a-day. 


M. LEONARD’S INTELLIGENT DOGS. 


Wuat we had heard and seen of the feats of trained 
brutes, from the “ sapient pig” to the “learned horse” 
lately introduced at court, excited very little curiosity 
to witness the performances of a couple of clever 
lately brought to this country by their trainer, 
Leonard, notwi ing that they had been deemed 
worthy the attention the Zoological Society. We 
suffered ourselves to be , however, to accept 
an invitation from M. Leonard to a private exhibition 
of the accomplishments of his canine pupils, who are 
rming aed at the Lo Roo 


chanical manner of going their tricks, these 
dogs evince a lively Socility itude in the doing 
of their implying delight eagerness to please 
their master, precluding all idea of suffering and 


M. Leonard attributes to animals the possession of 
reflection, memory, and comparison ; and certain! 
the intelligent creatures he has educated, give p 
of the exercise of those faculties. They are a brace of 
fine pointers—one of the Spanish breed, named Philax, 
the other of the French breed, called Braque. Both 
are sagacious brutes ; but Braque, the lesser and leaner 
of the two, is the quicker and more clever ; he has been 


isai 
eat ; but before taking their meal, they went through 
i He by showing the perfect control 
under which he holds them. They rise Dee> Gree, 

‘will take a bit of meat in his mouth, and 


eurious exhibition. of his dees 
Leonard, first i attention i to wi 
he is going 


for ; and on being shown a glove, or any thing of the 
colour desired, they fetched the card of that hue ; so 
when shown any article, as a glove, a box, or a 

of , they would pick up its like from the y 
, take it to the person pointed out. They not only 
find any letter or n called for, but show a know- 
thus the letters form- 
ing the name of Rachel were laid on the ground out of 
their order, and M. Leonard, pronouncing 
sev times the word “ Rachel,” the dogs brought 
the letters in their right sequence ; proving their 
knowledge of the sounds of the alphabet in combination 
as well as . So with the figures ; if “five 
added to two” were called for, they brought the num- 
ber seven ; if “nine less five,” the number four, and 
soon. Asa climax to the whole, Braque plays a game 


2, 


to play. 
in of the but thay abungs 
rectified the error themselves. M. Leonard 
threats, and speaks in a quiet tone, but distinctly— 
ing his command two or three times, to ensure 
attention and impress their memory ; he rewards their 
promptitude by clapping his hands, and patting them ; 
and reproves any inattention or blunder by a box on 
the ear, or a few smart slaps on the hind-quarters. 
M. has other in training, and is writi 
a treatise on the subject, which will be a curious 


dition to natural history. The in shown by 
the dog is no less extraordinary, t h developed 
in a different way ; indeed, the ions of what we 


call the “instinct” of brutes, are such as to challenge 
a more enlightened investigation of their intellectual 
powers than has yet been entered upon.—Spectator 
newspaper, July 1841. 


WRITTEN ON MY BROTHER JAMES'S BIRTHDAY. 

19TH JULY 1841. 

On thy little gruve, my brother, 

The grass waves long and green; 

And absent from our hearth, brother, 

Thou many a year hast been. 

But thy memory is hallow'd there, 

By look, and sigh, and tear, 

Though thy name is seldom whisper’d— 

My own lost brother dear. 

1 look towards the sunny heavens, 

And know that thou art there, 

With angel’s wings, and white raiment, 

And face so mild and fair. 

Oh! then I think of Death’s dark gates 

Without a throb of fear ; 

God grant we meet beyond them— 

My own lost brother dear. 

There’s inany a scowling cloud, brother, 

Across our earthly way ; 

The midnight frost oft chills the flower 

That blossom'd sweet by cay. 

Then, if it blooms in fairer climes, 

No gathering tempest near, 

Should we wish we had it here to pine— 

My own lost brother dear? 

No! wherefore should we mourn for thee? 

Thou art not lost for aye— 

Though thy mother for her little James 

Hath wept for many a day. 

For, if these bodies sleep in Him, 

Our spirits shall appear 


When the dark billows bear us, brother, 
Beyond the gloomy strand, 

Mayst thou be there to welcome 

To the long-promised land ! 

May we, a happy family, 

Then fill’d with heavenly cheer, 

Dwell there in love, to part no more 
From thee—my brother dear. 


A. G. 


THE BREED OF SALMON, 

For some years Sir Francis Mackenzie of Gairloch, 
Bart., bas been anxious to prevent that total destruc- 
tion of the salmon race which has been threatened, 
and in some cases actually accomplished ; but it is 
only this season that he has discovered a satisfactory 
remedy for the evil, and proved that the salmon can 
be gated to any extent artificially, and protected 
from natural enemies of their youth as easily, 
and at a smaller expense than is required for raising 
a breed of pheasants or other game. Sir Francis has 
at this moment a large shoal of young salmon fry, 
hatched during spring, in a pool prepared for the 
pose, and ready at the proper age to inhabit thei 
native river, the Ewe, from which the t fish were 
taken. They are now one and a-half to two inches 
long, and decidedly par ; thus confirming what has so 
often been asserted, and on a small seale proved by Mr 
Shaw of Drumlanrig, belongs the sel 
first suggesting a way ting our ro " 
though the possibility of bus it to an extent that 

really prove valuable was always denied. Sir 
Francis Mackenzie has, however, by verance and 
zeal in the cause, overcome the difficulty, and, it is 
—_ will soon make known to the public the details 
of his interesting and valuable discovery —Jnverness 
Courier. 
CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA, 

There are at present about 300,000 Christians in 
China. The greater part of them are indebted for pas- 
toral care to the Lazarists, but some likewise to the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, and to a smal! number of 
Italian priests. The whole number of priests, Euro- 
pean and Chi does not exceed 300, Of semina- 
ries there are but few, and those few are little more 
than common schools. The Christians are not allowed 
to practise their religion publicly, but with their - 
vate assemblies no interference takes place. The 
churches are but few in number, and those not capa- 
cious enough for their several i and the 
faithful are obliged to meet privately. Singular enough, 
a church erected at Pekin by the Emperor Hang Hi, 
who was very friendly to the Christians, has remained un- 
prevailed among the Pagans 


REMARKABLE AUSTRALIAN TREE. 

Ata late meeting of the Botanical Society of London, 
Dr John Lhotsky read a paper “On the Periodical De- 
cortication (or bark-divesting genus 
After describi appear- 
ance of the bark ing in stri 
branches of the 


determined by future observers are, lst, Whether the 
decortication of the different species of eucalypti takes 
place at any certain season, or is dependent on other cir- 
cumstances ; and, 2dly, Whether all the species decorti- 
cate at the same period, or the different species at diffe- 
rent times. The cause of a phenomenon apparent in so 
great a number of a genus most widely over 
the Australian continent, is matter of importance for 
hysical hy, and for botany especially. And 
Lhotsky thinks a clue towards its explanation may 
be obtained through that botanical axiom, that the con- 
centric layers of wood and bark are the reverse of each 
other, the former increasing externally, the other in- 
ternally. As exogenous plants, like the eucalypti, in- 
crease by annual additions. of new matter on their out- 
sides, it to as the growth of the 
eucalypti in almost all species is very rapid, the 
alburnum of these trees extends so nae the 
liber first becomes considerably distended, then cracks, 
and finally separates from the trunk. The New Hol- 
landers have oe taken advantage of this phenome- 
non. The huts or sheds temporarily occupied by them 
are made of the sheets of the bark of the eucalypti. It 
is on such sheets that they repose, and protect them- 
selves from the humidity of the soil. From such sheets 
also they make their most rude canoes (with which, 
however, they only navigate the lakes) ; they bind them 
in an adequate manner, and fill up the crevices with 
soil and melted gum. The New Hollander 
neither flint nor steel; and as he finds it difficult to 
produce fire, he carries with him on his aquatic excur- 
sions a piece of a large ignited branch of an eucalyptus, 
which, its resinous nature, burns like a torch.— 
From the Phytologist, a new Botanicai Journal. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


The following eloquent passages are from the work 
of the Rev. John Pye Smith, D.D., “ On the Relation 
between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geolo- 
gical Science.” 

“I congratulate you upon the increasing attention 
which is evidently paid ot the objects of sensible 
science. By the studies of natural history, my young 
friends, you become acquainted with ‘ wondrous 
works of Him that is excellent in knowledge,’ and, by 
those of natural philosophy, you investigate the causes 
and results of the changes which you or others have 
observed in the objects noticed by your senses. This 
isa part at least of what the wise man describes as 
‘applying the heart to know, and to search, and to seek 
out wisdom and the reason of things.” * * * Itis 
one of our blessings, by God’s kind providence, to live 
in a time when literature, science, and the arts, are cul- 
tivated so assiduously, and their results are proclaimed 
so widely, that the necessity of acquiring general know- 
ledge is strongly im peped, and the means of the ac- 
quisition are afforded with unexampled facility. To 
many, however, the measure of such acquisition must 
be imperfect. The indispensable cares and labours of 
our earthly condition present insurmountable obstacles ; 
and there are duties of personal religion and of social 
life which possess an infinitely higher obligation, and 
the neglect of which would bring guilt upon our con- 
sciences, and injury upon our dearest connexions. Far 
from happy would be the possession of even great at- 
tainments purchased at such a cost. * i Some 
are privileged to enjoy a measure eveni 
hours : not which the benign 
nity of Providence thus confers upon them. Their 
sure is a talent too precious, and its ibility is a 
weight too awful, to be treated lightly. cultivation 
of natural history and the sciences will be digni 
means of excluding those modes of abusing time, which 
are the sin and disgrace of many young persons—vapid 
indolence, frivolous conversation, amusements which 
bring no good fruit to the mind or the heart, or such 
reading as only feasts the imagination while it enervates 
the judgment, and diminishes or annihilates the faculty 
of command over the thoughts and affections ; a faculty 
whose healthy exercise is essential to real dignity of 

. * * * But there are many of most 
estimable men who cannot enjoy this advantage. Yet 
let them not be discou Let them take in i 
= (according to their opportunities, and without in- 
ringing upon requisite of physical exercise) 
to cultivate the habit of close observation and exact at- 


gether by constancy of return and closeness of succes- 
sion, wi form, in months and years, a noble amount of 
improvement. 


In 


greater 
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: vessels, and return again, and even a third time, | one is played, he whines and barks ; and also when he 
teled to gut to may own 
ferent route ; but still the same cry for water was set 
up around me, so that, when I arrived, I had only 
one canteenful left. In the mean time, the regiment 
had moved off. I immediately picked up my arms 
aay oe followed them ; and as they had 
serjeant company the.cause of my absence, in tion to this singular effect, the varying colour o 
80 nothing was said. . the denuded trunks and branches, from pure white 
threugh all shades to deep red, presents an equally 
SINGULAR BUT TRUE. original and characteristic aspect. Little is yet known 
On our march to Paris on the 26th June, we came as to the period of decortication ; and the questions to be 
in front of Perronne, a strong fortified place ; but it 
did not appear to be well garrisoned, for it was soon 
given up to us. As a detachment of our third bat- 
talion were towards the outward the 
when the accident happened, no further notice was 
) taken but that poor Jones was dead. What, then, was 
our surprise to see him arrive at the Paris camp in less 
and one eye, 
substituted by a — ut strangest part 
remains to be told. On our march to England, on 
Christmas day following, whilst quarteged in the city 
; of Abbeville, he was at dinner with his comrades, 
when a cannister shot dropt from the roof of his 
Once more in holy fellowship 
With thine—my brother dear. 
dread of the lash by their servile obedience and me- a 
coercion 
under tuition nearly three more 
than half the time. 
M. Leonard opened a door and showed the two 
oe @ it Up to the other ; and in no instance did they swal- | 
w the morsels that they fetched and carried, without 
Thus much for their itself a 
calling each bit bya number, but not in numerica | 
order ; and the dogs fetch any particular piece indicated 
calling for the number assigned to it, some 
. the company had forgotten to which pieces the num- 
bers ute A few cards of different hues were . 
thrown down, and the dogs picked up any colour called 
enon Let them make up by repetition what they 
with as mui befall the empire. In Canton there are between 8000 
an ill as an old Frenchman in a café: the | and 9000 Christi who in that 
ep in his mouth numbers in are of 1000 i _News- 
not unfrequently beating his adversary. Lf a wrong | paper paragraph, SC 


